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THE FOUNDER OF A STATE. 
It is interesting and instructive, while 


gazing on the labyrinth of human affairs, 


to mark in countless instances “ what great 
events from trivial causes spring,” as if it 
were the pleasure of a superior power that 
wonderful changes should from time to 
time take their rise from small and unre- 
garded beginnings. 

Frost's very interesting Pictorial His- 
tory of America, which we lately noticed 
in terms-ef warm commendation, brings 
before us, both graphically and in narra- 
tive, the singular fortunes of many re- 
markable men, and women also, whose ad- 
ventures have been little known or gene- 
rally forgotten in Eurcpe. Among these 
the story of Roger Williams deserves to be 
revived. His firmness and courage while 
striving in what he deemed the sacred 
cause of God and man; his unfailing reso- 
lution, which enabled him to brave all the 

no. 1311. 


horrors of the wilderness in the depth of 
winter—an American winter !—a huuseless 
wanderer, as represented in the cut taken 
from the popular work above-mentioned, 
command our admiration, as does the high 
distinction which Providence made their 
reward. 

“ Among the emigrants of 1630 was 
Roger Williams, a puritan minister who 
officiated for some time as a pastor in New 
Plymouth; but subsequently obtained 
leave to resign his functions at that place, 
and in 1633 was appointed minister of 
Salem. His unflinching asssertion of the 
— of conscience, and the new views 
which he developed of the nature of reli- 
gious liberty, had early attracted the at- 
tention of the erwin | men of the colony, 
and excited the hostility of a great portion 
of the people. Indeed there was much in 
his doctrine to awaken the udices and 
excite the alarm of those who had adopted 
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the exclusive theory of Winthrop and his 
adherents. 

“He maintained that it was not lawtul 
for an unregenerate man to pray, nor for 
Christians to join in family prayer with 
those whom they judged unregenerate: that 
it was not lawful to take an oath of alle- 
giance, which he had declined himself to 
take, and advised his congregation equally 
to reject: that king Charles had unjustly 
usurped the power of yo pw of the ter- 
ritory of the Indians, and hence the colo- 
nial patent was atterly invalid: that the 
civil magistrate had no right to restrain or 
direct the consciences of men; and that 
anything short of unlimited toleration for 
all religious systems was detestable perse- 
cution. 

‘** These opinions, and others of a kindred 
nature, enforced with an uncompromising 
zeal, soon occasioned his separation from 
his pastoral charge. A few admirers 
clung to him in his retirement; and when 
he denounced the use of the cross on the 
British flag, the fiery and enthusiastic 
Endicott cut the ‘Popish emblem,’ as he 
styled it, from the national standard; nor 
did the censure of this act by the provin- 
cial authorities convince the militar 
trained bands of Williams’ error. Wit! 
them the leaders were obliged to compro- 
mise. While measures were in agitation 
for bringing Williams to a judicial reckon- 
ing, Cotton and other ministers proposed a 
conference with him, of the fruitlessness of 
which. the far-sighted Winthrop warned 
them—‘ You are deceived in that man, if 
you think he will condescend to learn of 
any of you.’ Subsequent events showed 
that these two men, the most distinguished 
in the colony, regarded each other with 
mutual = througheut the whole con- 
troversy. The conference was ineffectual; 
and sentence of banishment was pronounc- 
ed. against Williams. This sentence was 
so unpopular in Salem, that a large pro- 

rtion of the inhabitants prepared to fol- 

iow him into exile; when an earnest ro- 
monstrance from Cotton and the other 
ministers of Boston, hardly induced them 
to relinquish their purpose. Alarmed at 
this movement, his enemies determined to 
send him to England; but he evaded the 
warrant issued for his apprehension, and 
making his escape in the midst of winter, 
sought shelter among the recesses of the 
forest. His sufferings should never be for- 
gotten by the friends of religious liberty. 
For more than three months he was a 
houseless wanderer in the woods (1635). 
Jt was well for him that his philanthropic 
spirit had previously led him to cultivate 
the friendship of the Indians. From Mas- 
sasoit and Canonicus he received a cor- 
dial welcome; and he was ever after their 
advucate and friend. 
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“ His first attempt at a settlement was at 
Seekonk, where he procured land from 
Osamaquin, the chief sachem of Pokanoket, 
and begun to build. But a private letter 
from Governor Winthrop brought him in- 
formation that this place was within the 
jurisdiction of Plymouth colony, and ad- 
vised him to remove to the neighbourhood 
of Narragansett Bay. His friends Mian- 
tonomoh and Canonicts assured him that 
he should not want land for a settlement 
in that vicinity. ‘ With this assurance, he, 
with five other persons, went over See- 
konk river to seek a place for that purpose. 
Descending the stream, as they drew near 
the little cove, north of Tookwotten, now 
called India Point, they were saluted by the 
natives with the friendly term, ‘ What 
cheer?’ Passing down to the mouth of 
theriver, and round Fox point, they pro- 
ceeded a little way up the river on the 
other side toa place called by the Indians 
Mooshausick, where they landed and were 
hospitably received. ot far from the 
landing, oger Williams afterwards built 
his house. Here he, with his companions, 
began a plantation, which, in acknowledg- 
ment‘ of God’s merciful providence to him 
in his distress.’ he called Providence. In 
1638 adeed of Canonicus and Miantonomoh 
confirmed his possession of the land. The 
exile, persecuted for his testimony to the 
freedom of conscience, had become the 
founder of a state.” 


ADVENTURES IN TEXAS, 
MEXICO, ere. 


BY PERCY B. 8T. JOHN, ESQ. 

[These articles are reprinted, with the author’s per- 
mission, from Ainsworth, Bentley, United Ser- 
vice, Hood, the various Sporting Magazines, and 
other places, and will, from their novelty, we are 
quite sure, be welcome to our readers. ] 

A SportTiInG ADVENTURE IN ‘TEXAS. 
One fine morning in December, 1842, 
eool for 27 degrees of north latitude, the 
schooner Santa Anna, on particular ser- 
vice, being in the bay of Aransas, and I at 
that time a passenger on board on my way 
from Corpus Christi to Galveston, it was 
intimated by Captain Simpton that a four 
days’ refit was necessary ere any further 
rogress cculd be made. There being on 
ard the said craft not one person with 
whom ten minutes’ rational conversation 
could be held, and painting, splicing, and 
carpentering in no way adding to the de- 
lights of a residence in a vessel the cabin 
of which was of the smallest possible di- 
mensions, and where books were a rarit 
not known, I determined to spend my lei- 
sure days in exploring Aransas Bay in 
search of game and fish, without other 
company than my gun, powder-horn, blan- 
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ket, and fishing-tackle’ A canoe was rea- 
dily obtained from the pilot on St Josef’s 
island, and in this I embarked early on the 
morning in question. The southern and 
western shores of the bay being low, and 
abounding in swamps and lagoons, I rightly 
judged them to be most likely to be stocked 
with wild-fowl, and, accordingly, giving my 
dug-out a sweep in that direction by means 
of my paddle, I hoisted. my diminutive jib 
and mainsail, of the finest possible canvas, 
and lolling in the stern sheets, smoked my 
pire and steered my little craft with a de- 
ightful sensation of ease, liberty, and en- 
joyment which I had not realised for many 
a day. It was facetiously remarked that 
Santa Maria—so was my canoe called— 
would float wherever 1t was damp; but 
joking apart, she would sail in six inches 
of water; accordingly I gradually neared 
the land until within pistol-shot, when I 
eased off my sheets, and the water being 
smooth as glass, and the wind, considering 
the craft I was in, stiff, I skimmed along at 
a rate most delightful.. After a most plea- 
sant journey of about an hour and a half’s 
duration, during which time the abrupt 
changes in the direction of the shore kept 
me continually trimming my sails, I disco- 
vered a narrow opening or gut, which 
rightly enough I judged to be the pass into 
Corpus Christi bay. Putting my craft in 
stays, by means of a rapid motion of -my 
dle I entered this channel, or narrow, 
as it might be very appropriately called, on 
the starbuard tack, and speedily found my- 
self amid a multitude of islands, shoals, 
flats, false channels, &c., which I undertake 
to say, would have puzzled a smuggler’s pi- 
lot. On one of these islands, however, I 
landed just as the sun had dipped towards 
the west. I had taken the precaution of 
going ashore near a bank higher than com- 
mon, with the wind rather off the land, 
well aware how sharp were the customers 
I had to deal with; fastening my canoe in 
the smallest little harbour I ever saw (two 
canoes would have inconveniently crowded 
it), where I felt sure no tide could leave it 
dry, since no difference greater than a foot 
is ever noticed off these shores, I crept with 
my double-barrelled gun to the crest of 
the bank, and cautiously peeped over, be- 
neath the shelter of a knot of prickly 
ars. Before me was a swamp half dry, 
alf wet, so covered with ducks, geese, pe- 
licans, snipes, and sand-hill cranes, as lite- 
rally to confuse me. None but those who 
have sported in regions where the fowling- 
piece is not heard perhaps twice in a year 
can conceive the amount of wild-fowl to be 
found in these sequestered spots durin, 
cold weather. I heard, on my first arriva 
in Texas, stories of the number of ducks 
killed at one discharge of a double-barrel- 
led gun, which I treated as fabulous, and 


never was I fully convinced of the truth of 
their assertions until the present moment. 
The gun I had with me belonged to a man 
of the name of Mackenzie, and was un- 
doubtedly the heaviest fowling-piece I have 
ever handled; the owncr had asserted con- 
tinually the truth of his having killed forty- 
six ducks at one volley, by taking certain 
precautions which he had carefully ex- 
plained to me, and which I was determined 
religiously to follow. The gun was now 
very heavily loaded with swan shot, and 
my distance from the birds. about fifty 
yards, or perhaps less. Taking care not to 
make the slightest noise to alarm the 
countless thousands which were swimming 
on all sides, my eye selected the pond most 
thickly peopled by the feathered tribe. 
Towards this I levelled my gun, and watch- 
ed patiently the proper moment to fire; my 
object was to seize an opportunity when 
the greatest possible number -were in line 
within range of my = Two minutes of 
the deepest anxiety followed, when a black 
column presented themselves exactly in the 
desired position, and treacherously ambush- 
ing my victims, I pulled both triggers. 
Never before or since did I witness the 
confusion which ensued — thousands and 
tens of thousands of ducks, geese, swans, 
&c., were on the wing from every brook, 
pend, swamp, and morass in the neighbour- 

ood, screeching, cackling, uttering a se- 
ries of cries most inharmonious and unmu- 
sical, fulfilling the expression, for an in- 
stant, of “ darkening the sky.” Little 
heeding, however, their clamour, I left my 
gun, and rushed to the pond upon which I 

ad poured death and destruction. The 
amount of dead, disabled, badly wounded, 
&c., would have made a most respectable 
figure in the Gazette, that is, general offi- 
cers (swans), one; commissioned officers, 
—— (geese), eight; non-commissioned 
officers and privates (ducks and snipes), 
twenty-three: total, thirty-two! Securing 
the whale, I conveyed thi m to the cano: in 
several journeys, and then sat down on the 
bank to ruminate on the awful amount of 
slaughter which I had committed. I could 
searcely believe my ey: s ‘and yet it was as 
plain as a pikestaff. After ten mit.utes 
spent in —* I determined to dine. 
This once decided on, I commenced opera- 
tions, it being against all rule in Texas to 
speculate on the prudence or imprudence of 
any particular course of p ing. Col- 
lecting drift-wood, of which there was am- 

le store along the beach, I soon had a fine 
lous fire, and while it was gaining 
strength, I ja soar a couple of ducks for 
roasting; plucking, cleaning, and splitting 
them open was an — by one so used 
to rough it as I then was, of very short 
duration. Taking an old iron ramrod from 
the canoe, always carried for the purpose, 
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I spitted them, stuck the iron in the ground 
with an inward slope towards the fire, 
brought up some biscuits from the boat, 
ut my coffee-pot in requisition, and then, 
ghting my venerable pipe, sat down to 
await the feast. What a situation for a 
wg ee Some ten thousand miles 
rom home, on the wildest and least known 
coast of Mexico, in a little inland archi- 
pelago, I was cooking my dinner as coolly 
as I might have done in a garret in Saint 
Giles’s, not thinking myself in the least 
out of place. I now look upon the situa- 
tion as singularly romantic: then, the 
greatest romance was the fact that I had 
no fork nor plate, and I remember wel! 
how ill used the want of these articles 
made me feel myself to be. 

At length, however, after a due amount 
of patience, my ducks were roasted, my 
coffee made—and excellent I thought it 
without milk or sugar— and I dined; it is 
seriously a question if ever I shall enjoy a 
meal as I did that one again—it is to be 
hoped I may. Another pipe having aided 
the digestion of my two birds, biscuit, and 
coffee, though very much against the grain 
I rose to prepare for my return. Lo and 
behold it wanted-an hour of sunset, and at 
the back of the island a heavy bank, indi- 
cative of a very bad night, was rising. My 
decision was come to instanter. To 
attempt to regain the schooner was useless; 
had I been rash enough to try it on, the 
probability is I should have been food for 
sharks and alligators long before the pre- 
sent moment. All this came of dining; 
and now that I had done so, and eat enough 
for three, I could not help wondering at the 
necessity I had felt of taking this species 
of bodily refection. But ts are vain. 
The storm was approaching, and my only 
aim was to guard against it. 

The drift wood along the island was 
abundant, and with my handy little axe, 
without which I never travelled, some rope 
yarns, and the sheets of my sails, I soon 
succeeded in erecting the frame of a small 
hut, or, more properly speaking, screen, 
that, added to the shelter of the bank 
which lay between me and the coming 
storm, would keep the wind from too se- 
verely annoying me. Over the frame I 
laid an Egyptian cotton bed and my boat 
sails, taking the precaution of lashing them 
strongly, and securing them by placing 
stones and earth round the lower part of 
my tent. The fire was in front, also shel- 
tered from the wind; and, as I felt pretty 
certain rain would not accompany the gale, 
I had little apprehension for the night. 
My next care was to look to my canoe, 
which I lashed by its painter and stern 
ropes to a heavy log, taking care to cover 
the game therein with the tarpaulin which 
had previously kept the rain from my 
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traps. I then hurriedly collected as large 
a heap of wood as was possible, wherewith 
to feed my fire; then loading my gun, one 
barrel with ball, the other with buck-shot, 
and placing it and my ammunition within 
the tent, bi spitted another duck, lit my 

ipe, and wrapping my Mexican poncho 
ightly round me, sat down to await the 
coming storm. 

I certainly might have welcomed a com- 
panion to enliven the long watches of the 
coming night, could I have selected amid 
all my Texan friends the only one whose 
society would have been pleasant, Judge 
Bollaert; but as it was not to be so, I de- 
termined tu make the best of my quarters 
alone, remembering that, since the days of 
Adam, many had been worse off—Alexan- 
der Selkirk, the sailors a whole year aban- 
doned at Port San Estavan, and others too 
numerous to mention. Besides, I had fuod, 
water, tobacco, and whisky; and with these 
adjuncts she could well pass a night in worse 
quarters than those in which it was my lot 
on the present occasion to bivouac. About 
an hour passed ere the wind rose, and 
then it came stronger and stronger, until 
at length its force was so great that I had 
reason to be thankful my tent was pitched 
under shelter of the abovementioned bank. 
It blew a stiff close-reefed-topsail breeze, 
and any vessel which encountered its force 
that night must have done sounder very snug 
canvas; for my part, much as I have been 
used to storms in the Mexican Gulf, I pre- 
ferred my little island tu the deck even of a 
frigate just at that moment. There was no 
shortening sail here, no reefing, no heayin 
to, nothing in fact but to lie down an 
take it quietly. A hearty supper and a 
long and deliberate smoke consumed seve- 
ral hours, when, just as I was about to re- 
sign myself to slumber, I heard the howl 
of wolves. I had been expecting the visit, 
and for this purpose it was that I had load- 
ed my gun. Well aware that an attempt 
on my well secured wild fowl in the canve 
would be made, I determined to punish 
the marauders—a small kind of wolf, called 
caiotoe in Texas. Creeping within my 
tent, and pvising my gun on a log, I had 
just time to adjust myself when a party 
came tearing along the beach under cover 
of the bank, and immediately surrounded 
the canoe. They were some ten in num- 
ber, more like large foxes than wolves, 
and quite careless of the blaze of my fire, 
so intent were they upon their supposed 
prey. Taking aim at one bold fellow who 
was thrusting his nose under the tarpaulin, 
I planted a ball through his head, while I 
scattered my buck shot among his fellows. 
A fearful howl followed, the-ball laid one 
low, crippled another, and the whole party 
slunk off at a most unheroic rate. Mav 
ing loaded my gun, I dragged the dead 
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wolf out of the water, and leéft him as a 
scarecrow to frighten away his fellows; in 
half an hour more I was sound asleep 
within my little hut, 
Next morning, when Phebus had lifted 
his head, and 
“From her burnish‘d gate the goodly glittering east 
Gilds every lofty top, which late the humorous 


t 
Bespangled had with pearl, to please the morning 
sight,” 

I was up and active. The breeze was gra- 
dually lulling, the clouds to the nor-west 
were breaking, and I felt confident that, as 
the great part of my course was under the 
lee of the land off which the wind blew, a 
very short time would allow me to proceed, 
Having break fasted once more on duck, bis- 
cuit, and whiskey-punch, I leisurely loaded 
my canoe, and about ten a gentle breeze, a 
merry sun, and a blue sky, with a great 
diminution in the swell of the water, en- 
couraged me to trim my light sails, hoist 
my long pennant, and once more skim the 
surface of the water. The wind, though 
more than I bargained for, carried me 
along at a most surprising rate, aided by 
my paddle, with which I steered and as- 
sisted my progress. About one I reached 
the Santa ion where my wild fowl were 
welcomed the more, that all hands ex- 
pected the gale had sent me, canoe and all, 
as old Terry the gunner expressed it, “to 
Davy’s locker.” 





THE PROPERTIES OF LIGHT AND 
ELECTRICITY. 


BY DR. EDWARDS. 
(Concluded _from page 207.) 


Many persons are aware that some 
shrubs grow more rapidly during and after 
@ storm, than at any other time. This ef- 
fect has been particularly noticed in hops; 
and we have noticed it in the melon and 
other creeping plants. Some may say 
that the rain which accompanies the storm 
may cause the rapid growth of the vines, 
but it will be ubserved that they grow just 
as rapidly whether rain falls or not, pro- 
vided the earth is sufficiently damp for 
their growth. It has been ascertained, by 
the experiments of a philosopher who has 
devoted much time to this subject, that 
where vegetation is deficient, the air is 
highly charged with electricity; and, vice 
versa, that where vegetation grows luxu- 
riously, the air contains a comparative 
small charge of the electric fluid—the ve- 
getation abstracting it for itsown use. It 
may be ascertained by the experiment 
with any plant, and indications by the 
electrometer, that it will abstract electri- 
city with great rapidity. We have seen 
the experiment where, in a very short 


time, by means of the application of the 
electric fluid, plants have been made to 
sprout from their seeds, and make their 
appearance above the ind. 
ere is no doubt but that the design 
of the Creator can be truced in the geo- 
— distribution of plants, from the 
ts with which we are already acquainted. 
Cedars, Pines, Firs, &c., we notice are al- 
ways found in high latitudes, This species 
of tree always has pointed foliage; and 
this rapid conducting away of the elec- 
tricity from the air, aids in the production 


-of those changes which are most congenial 


to the formation of snow, hail, &c. ‘lhere 
is no doubt from what we have said that elec- 
tricity exerts a far greater influence on the 

wth and developement of plants. In 
act so much benefit has already been de- 
rived from the experiments hitherto made, 
that horticulturists and others are prepar- 
ing to carry forward these interestin 
facts upon a much larger seale. The g 
vanic battery, with its wonderous energy, 
has been brought into play with the great- 
est success; and copper wires have been 
suspended in the air at a great height, and 
the fluid which they collect brought down 
within the influence of the plants. 

There is no doubt but that electricity, or 
its modification, magnetism, exerts a won- 
derous influence upon the system. It has 
been said by a great philosopher, that the 
brain is nothing more than a galvanic bat- 
tery; and a learned man has written a book 
to prove that the electric fluid is the pri- 
mum mobile of all life and motion-—that 
all diseases are caused by its disturbance, 
an over- or under-charge, and that upon 
this principle all diseases may be cured. It 
is certain that _ sis, nervous pains, 
rheumatism, deafness, blindness and numer- 
ous other similar diseases, have been cured 
by the successful ——_ of electricity. 

here is a remarkable identity between 
the electrical and the nervous fluids—they 
are the same. The Gymnotus electricus or 
electrical eel is an instance of the nervous 
fluid being converted into the electrical; 
and fine steel needles have been magne- 
tised by the nervous fluid, thus proving 
— doubt that these fluids are identi- 

ly the same. 

The brain is.a galvanic battery—it genc- 
rates the nervous fluid n to carry life 
and motion; and animal heat may proba- 
bly be caused in part by its from 
the brain, through the e ly minute 
nerves, to the various parts of the system, 
causing heat in the same manner that the 
fluid will, if passed from a metallic galvanic 
battery through wires insufficiently } 
to conduct it freely. The nerves are ti 
conductors of the electricity developed b 
the brain. Not a motion however small 
tukes place in the body —not a thought is 
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conceived in the brain, without being at- 
tended with a developement of electricity. 
The operations of no faculty can go on 
without being in connection with the brain, 
that from thence it may receive the stimu- 


- lus necessary to the fulfilment of its task. 


The severing of the nerves of the.stomach 
leading to the brain, will cause that organ 
to become immediately deranged. Pass a 
current of electricity along the nerves to 
the stomach, andit will as soon regain 
its normal condition. It is so with all the 
faculties; sever the nerves which lead from 
them to the brain, and an abnormal con- 
dition is instantly established; substitute 
the electrical for the nervous, and the 
faculty regains its power as_ before. 
Every process or disturbance in nature, is 
also attended with a developement of the 
electric fluid—for it is everywhere, nothing 
can go on without it, for everything which 
moves—the slightest impulse of an atom— 
appears to prove the presence of electricity 
—of this prime moving, governing cause— 
this great servant of the creator, which— 
though too subtle to be weighed by our 
most delicate balances— still exerts the 
energy—the mighty influence to heave up 
mountains, and to quake the solid earth, 
or else in the bosom of the whirlwind, to 


uprcot the gigantic oak, and hurl to the 


ground the most solid structures. 





MOHAN LAL’S TRAVELS. 


About twenty years ago Mohan Lal, 
whose father was a Mahomedan, and held 
a high rank at the court of Delhi, became 
one of the pupils in the Persian college. 
In 1831, he was introduced to the late Sir 
Alexander Burnes, whom he accompanied 
in his exploring expedition to Bokhara. 
He afterwards connected himself with Mr. 
Burnes, and went with him as envoy to Dost 
Mohammed, on the mission which led to 
the Affghan war. Mohan Lal was also 
present during the outbreak at Cabul; nar- 
rowly escaped massacre; was made a pri- 
soner; underwent torture; and affected his 
escape, at the same time ensuring that of 
many other fellow-prisoners, In Sep- 
tember, 1844, he reached Spithead; and, 
except during a short continental trip, 
has since remained in England as a sort 
of lion. The book before us is an ac- 
count of the writer’s various movements 
and observations throughout the epochs we 
have indicated, since he first made the ac- 
quaintance of Burnes at Delhi. This work 
contains several interesting narratives. The 
following are extracts:— 

DISGUISED POLITICALS TRAVELLING IN 
TURKISTAN. 

Our dress and manner of living showed 

our poverty, and we never changed clothes 
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until they disappeared under filth and ver- 
min. On our route to Khulum, we were 
sometimes obliged to sleep in dark rooms, 
where the beds were made of the dung of 
horses and sheep; and often we passed se- 
veral restless nights in an open field, fearing 
the attack of robbers. Our breakfast was 
made on horseback; .and it consisted of 
pieces of dry bread, baked six or seven 
days, and of a bit of meat and cheese. We 
drunk water out ofa leather bottle which 
hung against the saddle. Captain Burnes 
and Mr. Gerard used their fingers instead 
of knives and forks, and their hands for 
spoons; our towels were the sleeves of our 
dice, We combed our hair with the 
nails of our fingers, and brushed our teeth 
with a piece of wood. 


THE LEARNED OF BOKHARA. 

I paid a visit to the college at noon, and 
had a long altercation with the Maulavis 
in Persian. They were, of course, in pos- 
session of knowledge, but had not a good 
pronunciation. Every person at Bokhara 
had a greatcr desire to write well than to 
acquire learning. They examined me, and 
then said, “ Allaho Akbar! how is it possi- 
ble that a Kashmerian at such an ee age 
should be versed in a science of which the 
Mohammedans of Bokhara are destitute!” ~ 
One of them, who was older than the 
others, spoke civilly to me, and said, if I 
would be an Uzbeg, I should indeed be the 
Plato of the time. At last he laughed, 
and conjured me to become like him, or 
make him like myself. 


PERSIAN PRISONERS OF WAR. 

We set out to visit the Turkmans of 
Sarakhs. No one was allowed to go inside 
the goal; but, as we were high guests, the 
door was instantly opened to us. The 
dungeon was so narrow and small, that the 
unfortunate families sat on each othe» 
The shrieks of the little children, along 
with those of their parents, caused by star- 
vation, excited the pity of all. Some of 
them had a few pieces of carpet, cloth, 
and a few balls of silk, which they barter- 
ed with the Persian soldiers for a bit of 
bread. This traffic continued a little time 
through the holes in the walls in the pri- 
son. Sometimes the poor prisoners were 
cruelly deceived, and got nothing from the 
people in return for their property. The 
cold wind and rain pierced their naked and 
sickly bodies. There were dead camels 
and horses lying on the ground, whose rot- 
ten flesh was eaten by the hungry Turk- 
mans, who were covered with mud, and 
the blood of the dead animals. It was a 
very dreadful scene indeed. Though the 
Turkmans had attacked the Persians and 
made them slaves, yet still they treated 
them well, for fear of their falling into low 
spirits and sickness, which would have 
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diminished their value. Undoubtedly their 
punishment exceeded their crime. 

Although an English education could not 
change the effects of blood and training, 
still in conjunction with Anglo-Indian 
society, it somewhat prepared him for 
common socia] usages. Railroads, the 
electric telegraph, and the court-balls, 
were among the more novel subjects that 
attracted him. 

THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 

I was conducted to a small room in the 
galvanic telegraph office. It is a most 
wonderful thing, and no description can 
convey a proper idea of its extraordinary 
effect. lam, in fact, lost in wonder, and 
perplexed how ‘o detail its formation. The 
only thing I can say, and it will astonish 
every one, is this: That Portsmouth is 
about one hundred miles from London; I 
asked the gentleman of the office to get 
for me information from London what kind 
of weather it was there, or whether the 
Indian mail had airived. By the moving 
of the needle gradually over the different 
letters, which appeared exactly like a 
clock, the question was made on my part, 
ond the answer returned in the same man- 
ner, and all this was completed in the 
cuurse of five seconds. 

THE COURT-BALL. 

I was also invited to her majesty’s ball 
in Buckingham Palace. The court was 
very full, and the rooms exceedingly warm. 
All the ministers of the state, the foreign 
ambassadors, and the nobility and gentry 
of England, in their different costumes, 
bowing and passing before her majesty, 
exhibited a magnificent sight; but the 
rooms are not well adapted, nor sufficiently 
spacious. The drawing-rooms of her ma- 
jesty, where all the ladies are presented, 
exhibit a great profusion of beauty, of 
rich dresses, and jewels. The royal balls 
are beyond —- of the kind in the 
world. One who is fortunate as myself to 
be invited will see an assembly of noble 
ladies with charming countenances, and 
elegant robes, covered with diamonds, join- 
ing in the dance; which, although daz- 
zling, yet becomes brighter and more beau- 
tiful, when her majesty and her royal con- 
sort, Prince Albert, take part in the dance. 
In so large a company, the queen appear- 
ed to me the most graceful in the dance; 
smiling and looking now and then gra- 
ciously toward her royal husband. I kept 
my humble eyes unweariedly fixed upon 
her majesty and Prince Albert, while they 
were dancing; and I read with inexpressi- 
ble delight in their countenances that they 
have a deep attachment to each other. 
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Hood's Magazine. (Hurst, London.] 


This periodical, on which, under the pre- 
sent management, the mantle of the la- 
men Hood himself appears to have 
descended, is this month far superior to 
be 4 we have ever before bone it. Wethis 
week give a specimen of the poetry, and 
shall next of tha peteg In ths aiegatine 
we may mention that it contains Nell 
Gwynne, a Romance of the Stuarts; White 
Cloud, a tale of Florida, by the Author of 
the “ ej r’s Bride;” The Siege of An- 
tioch; an Caleb von Dustenberg, by Percy 
St. John ; besides the Vision of Ignez de 
Castro, by the Author of Sparteus. ‘I'he 
following poem is equally creditable to the 
author's head and heart:— 


SONNETS FOR THE TIMES. 
A PLEA FOR THE TEN-HOURS’ FAC LORY BILL 


By the Author of “ Rural Sonnets,’’ ** Sunlight and 
Moonlight on the Waters,” &c. 


O Britain! O my ben ! stay the pest, 
The epidemic canker-lust of gain, 
Which threatens all things, sacred and profane, 
And eats man’s heart away within his breast. 
It stalks thy soil, with lep’rous front and mien, 
And, its worst omen, shrinks not to be seen. 
It is this spotted plague which—grasping all 
For Mammun and his wealth-besotted crew— 
Would hasten, Britain! thy decline and fall, 
And slay thee as Rome’s empire erst it slew. 
“ Live and let live,” in characters of light, 
fea on thy laws, to check the slave of gold, 
By whom their fellow-men are bought and sold, 
Unless the weaker find in thee their arm of might. 


Now hear me for the weakest of the weak, 

Their masters’ and their parents’ double thrall, 
For parents brutaliz’d by want will see 

Toil’s meagre fruits, whatever else befall, 

And, in their offspring’s premature decay, 
Reckless will share, because, alas! *rwiLt. Pay. 
But theirs the fault, who, drutaliz’d by gain, 

Clutch it, unmov’d, thro’ suff’ring and disease; 
These are the hard taskmasters to restrain, 

Whole populations’ dead ’ners—stunters—these ! 
Who, by “ all work,” wou!d make “ no play” a fact, 
As to one-half the age of man contract, 

And from the young they banish youth away, 
By tasks, each day, too long for labour of a day. 


Ogentlemen of England ! test the right— 
By your hearths’ fires you may, and prove the 
wrong— 
Call your own bright-eyed children to your sight, 
They are well-limbed, well-nurtured, fresh, and 


strong ; 
Let your fair girls their brothers’ summons share, 
Both sexes of the poor, now, claim your care.) 
y, would you, for your lives, your stardier young 
Should toil like yonder striplings, stiv’4, immur’d 
But the two hoors, from want and weakness wrung, 
Beyond “ the day’ * to other crafts secur’d ? 
If not, then, doubt no more—no longer pause — 
Treat the false theorists with stern contempt, 
And by, humanely wise, adjastive Jaws, 
From labour in excess, the Factory young ex- 
empt. 


loner Temple, 1846. 


© Of twelve hours, meal times included. 
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THE RED HAND. 
A Tate or Lovisiana. 





CHAPTER I—THE MONK OF 8T. MARY'S 
TOWER. 
About an hour after sun-down, when the 
tinkling bell of the Ursuline convent was 
summoning to prayer, on the 12th March, 
17——, two men, the one old, and the 
other young, were seated on the banks of 
one of the many lakes that branch off by 
narrow bayous from the vast body of 
waters which, taking their rise in. the 
Rocky Mountains, and about the confines 
of the Great Slave Swamp, Red Lake, and 
Lake of the Woods, rush in one collective 
mass into the Gulf of Mexico, under the 
name of Missisippi, or father of rivers. 
These marshy expanses, or lagoons, are 
numerous in the neighbourhood of New 
Orleans, and for a long time served as a 
retreat for the lurking savage, for the 
runaway slave, and for the banditti which 
infested the suburbs of the capital of Louis- 
jana. At no time were these lawless 
gangs so rife, as when Spain, by a secret 
concession from France, took possession of 
this fine province, and by ruling with an 
iron-rod, only laid down to take in hand the 
axe of the executioner, made the Creoles 
regret the kindly government and almost 
free time of the Sunphene and French ma- 
gistrates. It was when the fierce tyranny 
of the Inquisition and Escurial was at its 
height, that we take up the thread of our 
narrative, 

It was moonlight, and the whole scene, 
circumscribed in its extent, lay in full view 
of the two men, who, silent and thoughtful, 
were resting on a log that had been cast up 
on the white nad beaih, washed ever by 
the murmuring waves of this diminutive 
inland sea, he cotton-tree and syca- 
more grew densely to the very edge of 
the lake, a thick grove rising close behind 
the strangers; whilst to the left, a channel 
into which the close growing foliage swept 
its bowing vegetation, marked the road b 
which the Ponchartrain might be gained. 
In the centre of the lagoon, on an island, 
not an acre in extent, rose black against 
the sky a lonely tower, whose shadow fell 
chillingly across the dancing waters to the 
very feet of those who now gazed curiously 
upon it, The summit of this look-out, 
as it appeared to be, was half in ruina, 
while from a narrow window, near the 
ground, one solitary light beamed for an 
instant, and then was periodically obseured 
to appear again, as if the occupant of the 
apartment were walking slowly to and 


fro. 
High over all, diffusing ite borrowed 


light with that chaste coldness native to 
Diana, never so expressively noted as by 
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him who sung of the icicle that hung on 
the temple—rode the silent moon; tipping 
the summit of the trees with a silver hue, 
and casting one half of the lake into dark- 
ness and gloom. A faint tracery of spring 
clouds was sent scudding over the ‘blue 
heavens, as if the monarch of the storm, 
the mighty north wind, were clearing his 
own field to give battle; for a black spot 
on the edge of the horizon seemed to 
portend a tempest. The wild fowl— 
that pepper the surface of Louisianian lakes 
—were flying to roost; the sand hill crane 
passed over the heads of the wayfarers, 
uttering its ominous cry, and the jackal- 
howl of the sneaking American wolf prov- 
ed that the fowls of the air, and the beasts 
of the field, could foresee the change in the 
elements. A moaning sigh amid the tree- 
tops showed that the still wind was being 
vexed by the far off currents, while on the 
bleached tops of a dead sycamore some 
croaking night-bird seemed to rejoice at 
the temporary disruption of nature. 

‘The hour and the place are well 
chosen,” said the elder of the vwo men, 
with a perceptible shiver. “ I warrant me 
no Spanish buff-jerkin be on the look-out 
this evening. Your true Hiberian loves a 

retty girl’s smile, and a cigar by the 
earth, better than spying during stormy 
weather.” 

“Ma foi!” replied his younger and more 
vivacious companion, “ and your Spaniard 
is not far wrong. 1 repent me much this 
night-creeping, when 1 remember that I 
lose a ball, and seeing Marcella in an An- 
dalusian dance.” 

“ Leone!” exclaimed the other, “ how 
can a Frenchman and a patriot speak thus 
while his country is grodning beneath a fo- 
reign sway, and when all true men are 
uniting to drive the usurpers back to their 
own land!” 

“ Oh,” said Leone, with a yawn, “I cer- 
tainly do not approve of this foreign sway 
any more than yourself, Count Thibaut, 
but these night rides are a great bore.” 

“ Who goes there?” exclaimed the count, 
as a rustling was heard behind them in the 
bushes, 

“ St. Louis!” 

“ Advance,” replied the enthusiastic no- 
ble, “ and welcome, my friends,” 

A dozen men, of various ages, but all, 
by their apparel, evidently belonging to the 
better classes of colonial society, now 
emerged from the path which led from the 
high road to the lake, leading their horses, 
which a couple of negroes, hitherto unob- 
served, came hastening to relieve them of. 

“ It is time we made a signal,” continued 
the count, who was evidently the moving 
spirit of this small band—it was pretty 
evident—of conspirators. 

“ Aye, and that we hurried our business,” 
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said a stout, burly man, of middle age, 
somewhat dolefully, “ for a wet skin will 
be no welcome thing as we ride home.” 

Count Thibaut made no reply, but tak- 
ing from one of the negroes a smouldering 
rope’s-end, applied it to a diminutive rocket, 
fastened horizontally on the log which had 
served him as a seat. A bright flash, with 
a loud report, followed, and then away 
went the blazing messenger in the direction 
of the tower, sending forth, as it pursued 
its course, myr.ad sparks, and bursting at 
lenth, with beautiful effect, amid the sha- 
dowy influence of the tower. 

“ The signal has told,” exclaimed Thi- 
baut, as the light in the lower part of the 
tower ceased to be obscured. 

An instant of dead silence followed, and 
then the motion of some kind of boat was 
distinctly heard upon the water. At that 
very moment two heads were cautiously 
aad noiselessly protruded frum the bushes 
to the left, while two pair of eyes watched 
with intense interest what was passing un- 
der their several observations. One was 
marked by the shaved crown and tuft of a 
North American Indian, while the other 
had an equally unmistakeable Anglo-Saxon 
face, surmounted by a New England broad- 
brim. These secret observers appeared 
mutually unaware of the presence of the 
other, nor did either of the apparitions last 
for more than a minute, both withdrawing 
to cover, having been tempted, no doubt, to 
risk discovery only from a momentary im- 
pulse, influenced by the arrival of the 

t. 


“ Well, massa,” inquired the boatman, 
who stood upright, impelling his craft by 
means of a long pole, “ what him gen’Imen 
want at um Saint Marry dis time o' night?” 

“St. Louis,” replied Count Thibaut, 
** and the Monk.” 

The boatman, who had hitherto kept 
about half a dozen yards from the shore, 
now without a word pushed close to the 
beech, upon which the whole party went 
hurriedly on board his flat-bottomed boat. 
Again the taciturn negro, like Charon just 
loaded with a cargo of turbulent spirits, 
began his ferrying avocations. His pro- 
gress was slower than before, his old t 
being somewhat overloaded, which the man 
who had been so fearful of the storm over- 
taking them failed not to observe. 

“ An’ I get not drenched by the storm, I 
stand a good chance of being ducked in the 
lake,” he muttered under his teeth, with 
that testy fretful tone common to all ha- 
bitual grumblers. 

“If we upset, we must walk to the tower,” 
replied Count Thibaut, sarcastically. 

“ Walk on the water,” said the other, 
pour crossing himself, “St. Francis and 

t. Blaire forefend.” 

“There are but four fect of water be- 
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tween us and the earth,” continued the 


CoN seple being made by th 

o ing e at- 
toahedk: walle silence weer Pil being 
engaged in intently surveying the lonely 
and half-ruined tower they were nearing.* 
A few stone steps, ee into the water, 
led to the narrow and deep enbrasure in 
which the door of the Tower of St. Mary 
was set, while all around were nosigns what- 
ever of the hand of man. The tower rose 
from an island as flat as the deck of a ship. 

As the boat touched the lowest step, the 
negro leaped ashore, and fastened his craft 
by its painter. The passengers then landed, 
and, headed by the Count, advanced to- 
wards the door of the tower. The Count 
knocked. 

“Come in,” said a deep, and almost un- 
naturally hard voice. 

They entered a room furnished in a style 
of the utmost simplicity. A —_ table, a 
few benches, an arm chair, with an iron 
lamp swinging from the blackened roof, 
where heavy wooden beams showed marks 
of fire ; such, with a ladder leading to the 
upper part of the tower, was the principe! 
apartment of the Tower of St. Mary. 
not one of the conspirators paused to exa- 
mine the appointments of the place; all 
eyes were fixed upon the Monk, 

ted in an arm chair, on the opposite 
side of the table occupied by the visitors, 
this personage was clothed in the usual 
gown and cowl of a friar, the latter being 
so arran as to completely conceal his 
features. Slight and tall, this man exhi- 
bited evidences of great vigour and strength, 
while the hilt of a dagger peering through 
his belt, showed that he was not unprepared 
to defend himself in case of danger. 

No one had ever seen his face. 

In this, in his ubiquity, in the generous 
manner in which he lavished his money 
amid the common People, in the manifest 
respect which was paid him by men of both 
sides, by the conspirators against the state, 
and by the Spanish chiefs composing that 
state, lay the secret of his mysterious 
power which he had exercised over the 
whole city for four months, 

At this distance of time all was in con- 
fusion ; the people knew not what to do ; 
the Creole gentry were suspicious and 
doubting; the Spanish rulers dreaded each 
day an outb : when no man could tell 
whence he came and who he was, the Monk 


* It Tam less ditfuse than is usual in eomantic 
fiction in my description of houses, towas, and the 
costume of civil: life, and more lengthy when 
the ex ies of the narrative take meamid thena- 
tives of the soil, be it remembered are pass- 
ing away for ever, while the white settlers of 
Louisiana were bat exaggerated reflexions of their 
several original countries. Besides, my object at 
| ayer is to save from utter oblivion as many of 

he American Indian nations as possible, as far as 
my humble pen can do sv. 
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appeared in the midst, and straightway all 
was changed. The people grew calm, for 
a beneficial hand onal balm. upon their 
wounds; the poor were assisted with money 
—the sick were tended—the turbulent were 
appeased—and everywhere it was asked 
what had wrought the change? Every- 
where the answer was—the Monk. At all 
hours, and during every kind of weather, 
he appeared when he was wanted. He was 
sent for, and came when least expected. 
At the hungry board, by the sick man’s 
bed, in the midst of fiery assemblies, where 
the people were roused to hatred against 
their oppressors, there he was; no man 
could say how. Heseemed aware of every 
passing event.ere almost the actors them- 
selves had decided on any course of pro- 
ceeding. 

He mingled too with the upper classes, 
with the nobles; he healed their diffe- 
rences, he united them in one bond of 
union, he induced them to lay aside every 
thought but that of freeing and regene- 
rating their country; and by the exercise 
of all those persuasive arts which peculi- 
arly appertain to his profession, succeeded 
in attaining these desirable ends. His vic- 
tory here was much assisted by the influ- 
ence his eloquence obtained him with the 
women, amongst whom his popularity was 
singularly increased by the mystery which 
surrounded him. 

At all times he had admission to the 
government house, where the superstitious 
Spaniards treated him with blind reve- 
rence. To the governor O'Reilly he was 
endeared by having given him secret ti- 
dings of a premature outbreak, though no 
man as yet knew this circumstance. One 
thing too was certain, the monk often en- 
tered the mansion of the Spanish general 
empty handed, but came away bending un- 
der the weight of gold pieces. 

Equally trusted by all parties, by con- 

irators and by those conspired against, 
the monk, at the time of the opening of 
our tale, had acquired an unbounded de- 
gree of influence and authority. The peo- 
ple reverenced while they dreaded him; 
the upper classes were not free from the 
same superstitious influences, while it ap- 
peared too much the interest of the Spa- 
niards to cultivate his good will, for him 
not to have equal power there. It thus 
happened that though at all times and in 
all places this mysterious personage was 
alone, never had one dared to remove the 
cowl which concealed his features, and ex- 
pose his face to the light of day. 

“ Welcome, friends, welcome,” said the 
monk, whose voice was hard, harsh, and 
unnatural; “be seated. Iam glad to see 
so many assembled in so good a cause.” 

“ Reverend sir,” said Count Thibaut, 
respectfully, “the cause is good, and our 
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hearts willing and strong; why delay the 
time of action?” 

“The fruit that falls prematurely is 
worthless,” replied the monk, calmly ; “ the 
hour is not yet come.” 

“But when then?” cried Thibaut, im- 
patiently; “are we to be worn to death 
with these vain delays?” 

“Count Thibaut, our rulers have not 
yet sinned their full. Their tyranny has, 
as yet, been but of a negative kind; they 
have done nothing overt. Let them once 
= the boundary line, and I will be the 

rst to cry to.arms.” 

“ And the people?” 

“Will then obey me. Now their pas- 
sions are not roused, and until sume au- 
dacious act of cruelty or oppression pro- 
vokes their ire, they will be motionless.” 

“ But, sir monk,” exclaimed Leone, “ all 
this is very true and very wise; but do you 
expect us to be always thus led by the 
nose, and brought riding some dozen miles 
after dark to be told to do nothing?” 

A movement of curiosity and surprise 
animated the whole group of. conspirators 
at this violent speech ef Leone’s addressed 
to the monk, 

‘Leone de Chazal,” replied the priest, 
quietly, “your country can spare you. 
If you prefer lounging in the oudele of 
Marcella Zanetto, or, an you will, speaking 
treason in the ear of your cousin’s be- 
trothed, to joining the friends of freedom, 
I say again, we can spare you.” 

“ Insolent priest,” exclaimed Leone, fu- 
riously, his face suffused with crimson, and 
his‘ eye quailing before the two shining 
orbs that glanced for an instant upon him 
from the monk's cowl. “Off with your 
mask, and let us see who it is that with the 
cry of freedom on his lips is, in my opinion, 
a Spanish spy.” 

“Nay, gentlemen,” said the monk to 
those who would have restrained the im- 
petuous young man, “I can protect my- 
self;” and he unsheathed his ue dagger. 
“ But Count Leone shall have his wish; he 
shall see my face, if he give his honour, as 
a gentleman, to keep the secret of the 
church.” 

“Ido,” cried Leone, in whom burning 
curiosity caused passion to give way; “I 
do promise.” 

“Advance then,” replied the monk, 
coldly. 

Leone eagerly walked round the table, 
and going close up to the monk, who turn- 
ed his back on the rest of the conspirators, 
fixed his eyes on the face of the mysterious 
being who was about to discover his secret 
to him. 

“My .God!” was all the young man 
could say, as his eyes rested on the coun- 
tenance of the churchman; and.then, his 
mouth open, his face turning alternately 
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pale and red, he returned, abashed and 
silent, amid his fellows. From that in- 
stant Leone opened not his lips. The dis- 
covery he had made had sealed up the cur- 
rent of his outward feelings, to throw him 
back upon deep thought. 

After various reports had been handed 
in, ‘and the details of the great work they 
were all en: d in had been discussed 
without. any definite decision being come 
to, the conspirators took their leave, and 
being ferried over the lake, mounted their 
horses, and returned to New Orleans. 

Five minutes after their departure, a boat 
with six stout oarsmen came to the foot of 
the tower steps, into which the monk en- 
tered. Immediately the rowers bent stout- 
ly to their work, and the swift-moving 
craft disappeared beneath the foliage that 
arched over the many lagoons communi- 
cating with the lake. 


(To be continued. ) 





THE GALLERIES gr tue THEATRES. 
BY JOTT. 
(Concluded from page 201.) 

Close to a little knot of those girls are 
some half-dozen of soldiers,.who are con- 
tinually whispering something into their 
ears, and then laughing heartily, and, as 
risibility is rather contagious, causing 
them to laugh also. There is an old gen- 
tleman sitting near the soldiers, who, hav- 
ing been a soldier himself, is incessantly 
talking about the 42nd, and saying what a 
brave set of fellows they were. He also 
— in rapturous terms of a colonel 

ireaway, who was a brave soldier, and an 
accomplished gentleman. The soldiers 
being more agreeably engaged in talking 
to the girls, most of the old gent'eman’s 
words are unheeded. 

On the entrance side of the gallery there 
is a drunken man, who is in the charge of 
a female, pale, and miserably clad. She 
has a thin shawl thrown over her neck, 
and her arms are quite bare. Poverty and 
want are written indelibly upon her coun- 
tenance, and despair seems long ago to 
have chased every ray of hope a. her 
heart. She sullenly watches the move- 
ments of the drunken man (her father), 
who is waving his hands about, and 
rising ve minute or two from his seat, 
and nearly falling over upon those beneath 
him. His daughter has not come in to 
enjoy the performance—the music which 
enlivens others, grates harshly upon her 
broken and miserable heart. She has 
come for the purpose of taking care of the 
old man—and enough she has to do to 
keep him in his place. 

On the opposite side of the gallery, there 


is a corpulent, middle- tleman 
and his wife, with their interesting off- 
spring, consisting of three little boys, with 
poy « dirty and erence faces, 
and two little girls, with exceedingly dirty 
and shabby frocks. The mamma as got 
a basket, and is tantalising the children 
with the contents thereof; but refuses to 
give outa single cake till the first act is 
over. 

Here and there may be seen a silent 
party of Jews and Jewesses, and a few 
drunken women may be seen inters 
amongst the audience. In the slips are 
several young men with large sticks in 
their hands, and massive rings upon their 
fingers. What paias they take to put 
those white and coram silk handkerchiefs 
a little way out of their breast pockets, so. 
that they may be seen by the —— 
And how incessantly do they keep talk- 
ing of somebody whom they designate 
with the name of ‘ governor. 

The music at — makes its appear- 
ance, and is greeted with deafening ap- 
plause. Five minutes afterwards the cur- 
tain ascends, and then a torrent of such 
expressions as the following are poured 
forth :—“ Ats off; order — order; down in 
front: take that are bonnet off, or blest if 
I don’t crush it as flat as a pancake.” There 
is so much noise and tumult, and people 
are always so fidgetty and unsettled for 
the first four minutes, that it is of no use 
to try to catch a word of what is said dur- 
ing the first scene. 

he juvenile members of a gallery audi- 
ence are a eat admirers of the 
histrionic art, and, of course, when any of 
their favourites utter the simplest sentence, 
they cheer and shout “ brayvo,” till they 
are hoarse. 

The only interruption to the perfor- 
mance, after it has fairly commenced, are 
occasional shouts from the drunken man 
and women. 

“Good! good!” say some of the drunk- 
en women, after one of the actors has said 
something that calls forth a burst of 
pm og “My God, it’s good! ain’t it 


When the drop scene falls, the heat is 
fuund to be so oppressive, that several 
young gentlemen, (who are not afraid of 
showing their shirt sleeves) are compelled 
to take off their coats and jackets, which is 
also the signal for several young ladies to 
take off their bonnets pot shawls. The 
women with the baskets, containing gin- 
ger beer, apples, biscuits, &c., now begin tu 
exercise their vocations, and great. bores 
they are to the audience, who are inces- 
santly obliged to rise to allow them to 

Ss 


The scene again rises, and the young 
gentleman. who was following the. actors 
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during the last act, again pulls out his 
book, and if they miss or alter a single 
word, he hisses tremendously, and seems 
highly indignant at the liberty which they 
have taken with the author. 

There is another kind of young gentle- 
man that Pg instantly meet with at a 
theatre. He busies himself in explaining 
to his friends what is going to take place, 
in order, apparently, to show his extensive 
knowledge’ of, we great experience in, 
theatrical performances. Here is a speci- 
men of the genus. 

“ Now the next scene,” says he, ‘will be 
a palace, and then that ere lady vich has 
jist boxed the ears of the stout gintleman 
will appear all dressed as a duchess, and 
arter she has danced the polker, she will 
fall down on her knees, and swear to caven 
as ever she will be revinged on her enemy 
(her uncle), vich is the willian of the dra- 
mer; d’ye see? Vell, the scene agin 
changes, and ye see the willainous uncle 
a-drinking his tea quite comfortable. The 
lady enters, and demands her rights, vich 
the uncle, who is her guardian, refuses to 

ive, as a matter o’course, till the young 
ady gits quite wiolent, and says if as 
ow her poor dead father and mother 
could rise from their graves, and see their 
peor orfan in that ere uncomfortable con- 
dition, how werry much shocked they’d be. 
The uncle tells her to make herself scarce, 
and not always be a-bothering him with 
her complaints. She then tells him a day 
of rewenge will come, and makes her hexit. 
The uncle then says as how his scheme's 
a-going on prosperous, and walks orf. 
Tbe next scene is a wood, and there you 
ses the lady, all dressed for a journey; she 
can’t a-bear her uncle any_ longer and 
she’s a-going to run orf. At that werry 
moment, two robbers, with pistols, enter, 
and is jist a-gomg to take her money 
from her, ven up comes the young man as 
keeps ber company, and rescues her. The 
karakters then form wot we used to call, 
ven I learned ‘ parley boo francais,’ a tab- 
leu vivong, and the scene falls.” 

Thus the young gentleman continues to 
explain the whole incidents of the piece. 

hen the play is concluded a general 
uproar takes place. A a many people 
rush out, and the talking and bawling, 
together with the noise in climbing over 
seats, render it quite impossible to hear 
yourself speak. At this interesting part 
of the evening, bottles, glasses, &c., begin 
to be handed about rather freely. 

There is a gentleman he the centre of 
the gallery offering a bottle to a young 
lady above him; but she is so much shock- 
ed at the idea of drinking in public, and es- 
— out of a bottle, that she turns her 

ead aside in the greatest possible confu- 
sion, and mutters “for shame!” A littie 
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pressing, however, induces her to yield, 
and she “soe ae — of the — and 
turning her to the s (forgetting 
that there are as many m4 behind her 
as in front), she takes a hearty draught. 
The bottle is then handed ‘to another 
young lady, who has even greater scruples 
thon the former, and who can scarcely be 
— upon to take hold of it, much 
ess to drink out of it. A little coaxing, 
however, causes her to comply; but she 
adopts a better plan than the other youn 
lady. She wraps her pocket handkerchie 
entirely round the bottle, keeping the coast 
clear about the mouth, and she then suc- 
ceeds, as she ee in doing the busi- 
ness quite privately. 

When she has “ drank her fill,” the bot- 
tle is presented to the gentleman, who 
then hands out of his pocket a large paper 
bag, containing massive wedges of bread 
and cheese, and great slices of ham, all be- 
smeared with mustard of peculiarly light 
description. The two young ladies afore- 
said, indulge in symptoms of surprise, and 
seem to say, in their own minds, that they 
hope he is not goiffg to offer them any; 
for if he does, they can assure him that 
they do not mean to have any. The gen- 
tleman just does offer them some, and in- 
sists upon their taking it, too, which, after 
numerous refusals, they at length accede 
to 


Every body now seems to be busy eating 
and drinking, and one would suppose, 
from the quantity some of them swallow, 
that they had not tasted anything for a 
month. 

A short time mo grag and the noise is 
then again resumed by those parties re- 
turning who went out. There is a great 
— to get their old places, and squab- 
bles and fights are not unfrequently the 
consequence. 

The gallery part of an audience has not 
inappropriately been called the “gods.” 
Their more elevated situation gives them a 
claim to this title. They possess another 
prerogative which, in our opinion, confirms 
the ascendancy—the power to hiss an ac- 
tor from the stage, or the power to call 
him back, and make him repeat what has 
elicited their applause, and this without 
any reference tu the sentiments or wishes 
of the other parts of the house. This 

»wer to decide the destinies of the actor, 

as long been vested in the hands of the 
so called “gods,” and as they constitute 
generally the greater part of an audience, 
and decidedly feos the more clamorous, 
this power has been quietly and patiently 


ceded to them. It is true, attempts have 
been made to wrench it from them; but it 
is unnecessary to say that all such attempts 
have been decided failures, and have only 
served to show the superiority of the 
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“gods” over the insignificant mortals be- 
neath them. 

There have been instances, when con- 
tentions have arisen amongst the people in 
the lower parts of the house, and some 
have shouted “encore! bravo!” whilst 
others have hissed most energetically, and 
exclaimed — “ off—off,” with equal vehe- 
mence;—the “gods” have, from some 
cogent cause or other, remained for a time 
neutral; but they have ultimately been 
rouse to a sense of their dignity, and, like 
the heathen gods and goddesses of old, have 
joined one of the contending parties, and 
thus brought the matter at issue to a settle- 
ment. They, therefore, are the arbiters of 
the war, however and by whomsoever 
waged. 


THE TEA-FAIRY. 
A CHINESE LEGEND. 
(Freely rendered from Sternberg } 

An ancient chronicle, written long before 
the barbarous foreign nations had pene- 
trated into the celestial empire, records 
an adventure of one who afterwards became 
famous in Chinese history. My father—it 
begins gp we shall imitate the 
simplicity of the chronicle, giving it in the 
hero’s own words—lived on a little estate 
upon the Yellow River. Two only re- 
mained of all his children; my sister and 
myself. When I reflect how little time or 
pains were bestowed on my education, I 
marvel that I did not grow upa barbarian. 
My father was too much absorbed in the 
pursuits of learning, to attend to the affairs 
of his family. His condition may be 
imagined, when it is known that, at his 
death, he left an encyclopedia of his own 
compiling—of no fewer than a hundred 
volumes, My sister and I were of very 
different characters; I loved an active life; 
she was fond of repose. She was a beauty, 
as-many of our family had been; and cele- 
brated for a singularly long, delicate white 
nail on the little finger of her left hand. 
As this nail grew, her reputation as a 
belle increased, and suitors flocked around 
her, 

I had reached my eighteenth year, and 
lon: to travel, and see something of the 
world. My father dismissed me for this 
purpose, with many sage counsels, and but 

ittle money. I went ‘to Pekin, and re- 
solved to seek out an old friend of his. 
The greatcity, with its multitude of streets 
and thoroughfares, and its ever busy 
crowds, bewildered me; and my ignorance 
and simplicity were so evident, that I be- 
came the sport of idlers in the street. 
Now one would call out to me to look at 
something new and curious; another would 
cry—* There comes the emperor!” and then 


all would join in the laugh at my con- 
fusion. At length driven out of patience 
by the malice of my persecutors, who were 
by this time innumerable, I pulled the 
slipper from my foot, and laid about me, 
wherever I could see a face grinning at my 
disasters. This had some effect at first; 
but it provoked my tormentors to haunt 
me, and I had little rest. 

One day, as I was thus engaged, one 
against many, I saw, coming through the 
crowd, a little, but distinguished looking 
man, dressed from head to foot in green 
atlas. He had a strangely shaped long 
nose, the tip which was briliantly green. 
This prominent feature threw into insigni- 
ficance all the others; so that his forehead, 
eyes and mouth could hardly be seen at all. 

is mandarin, for such he undoubted] 
was, having a number of servants in his 
train, came towards me; and at his ap- 
proach the crowd fell back. He beckoned 
me to step into his litter, where he first 
seated himself. When'‘I had done so the 
litter was set in motion; we were carried 
out of the city, into the suburbs, and, to m 
surprise, into a deep wood, which termi- 
nated in a rich and beautiful tract of coun- 
try—bordered by a river,—where the man- 
darin had his country seat. During all 
this time, the little man had been surveying 
me keenly with his small deep-set eyes; 
and seemed not dissatisfied, though he 
spoke not a word. As we alighted from the 
litter, he pointed to the stately dwelling. 
“ Look, my son,” said he, “at yon beautiful 

lace, the roof and dome of which are 
ung with myriads of little bells, that 
make sweet music whenever the wind ca- 
resses their metal cheeks! All is mine! 
And yet I was once a poor, worthless lad 
like thee, wandering a stranger in the 
= city. By talent and industry I have 
me the possessor of the largest tea 
plantation in China, which brings me a 
princely income. I stand high in the 
emperor’s favour. I supply the world with 
tea. But what rejoices me most of all, is, 
that I have destroyed the business of my 
former friend, who is also a rival tea mer- 
chant. You may see his wretched hut 
yonder. He once d.a palace, even 
more splendid than mine; but, thanks to 
the great Fo, my efforts have ruined him! 
See—he is looking at us, over the wall! 
How pale he is! how -hollow-eyed! Envy 
has blighted him.” 

I looked, and saw a man leaning over 
the wall of alittle garden, with a thought- 
ful and melancholy face, which, in spite of 
my worldly heart, interested me. by its ex- 
pression ‘of sorrow and of gentleness. He 
was poorly dressed, but there was some- 
thing about him that commanded my 


— 
To be brief—I entered the service of 
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Tim-li-tim, and was ere long advanced to 
the post of his first secretary. 
enough to do, to muke the daily packages, 
and sales, with the name and residence of 
the teamerchants who purchased of my 
master. I found the occupation something 
tedious, but labored for the succeeding year 
with the utmost diligence, having the ex- 
ample of my patron’s fortune before me. I 
dared not, however, hope for success like 
his, for I believe him gifted with superna- 
tural powers. 

My conjectures on this point were veri- 
fied in a singular manner—by ‘the most 
surprising event of my life. I had observed 
that on a certain day in every month we J 
master shut himself up, and refused to ad- 
mit visitors. I soon ascertained that he 
retired to a remote turret chamber in his 
castle, where he remained some time alone. 
Impelled by curiosity, I resolved at length 
to domaee the secret. On the morning of 
one of the days, I hid myself in a large 
pagoda that stood in a corner of the mys- 
terious apartment. I had not waited long 
before Tim-li-tim entered, carefully clos- 
ing the door behindhim. He then opened 
a cupboard, and took from it a small silver 
bell, of the most delicate and exquisite 
workmanship. The cup of the bell was 
wrought to resemble a tulip, and orna- 
mented with coloured stripes of enamel: 
the clapper was shaped like a golden bee. 
My master gently shook the bell, the bee 
moved to and fro as if instinct with life ; 
and I heard a soft musical humming, 
like a swarm of the insects gathered round 
the blossoms of a linden tree. This fine 
humming was presently changed into a 
louder and more complaining murmur, 
and at last into a continued roar, hoarse, 
wild and mournful, Jike the surging of a 
storm through the forest. It grew still 
louder, till I had nearly lost my senses with 
terror and, trembling, crouched down in my 
hiding-place. In a few moments the 
strange noise diminished, and I distin- 
guished sounds like a musical tinkling— 
and a sweet soft voice blending its melody 
with the roar, till it ceased entirely. I now 
had courage to look forth again. The cup 
of the bell was filled with a rosy mist: it 
spread, and at the same time seemed to 
grow thicker, till I saw standing on the 
flour a female figure, about. the size of a 
child eight years old—fantastically dressed, 
and wearing a garland of small white 
flowers twined in. its luxuriant hair. 

I saw Tim-li-tim bend ina ss obei- 
sance before this strange and beautiful ap- 
parition; and at the same moment saw 
that the figure, with an expression of petu- 
lant resentment, struck him in the face 
with her small white hand, with such force 
that his mighty nose actually quivered. 
“Have I not told thee, monster!” cried the 
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sweet voice, “that I wish never to see thy’ 


ad hideous visage again! Why hast thou 


called me? Is it not enough that I ama 
prisoner in this place by thy wicked 
sinning? wherefore torment me with thy 
suit ?” 

“Sweet fairy!’ cried the mandarin, 
kneeling down before her: “what am I pro- 
fited by the power and wealth thou hast 
given me, if thou withholdest love? Re- 
nounce thy black favourite and turn thy 
regards on me!” 

“Never!” exclaimed the fairy indignantly 
—and with another blow, which Tim-li-tim 
avoided. 

’ “ What would’st thou have me do?” at 
length he asked, seemingly troubled at her 
displeasure. 

“ Release me,” was the quick reply. 

“That I may be ruined, and my rival 
made rich and happy? By my beard—” 

“Undo the spell Break the ball !” 
cried the lovely prisoner, “ and my eternal 
gratitude shall be thine.” 

“ What would thy gratitude avail me ?” 

“ Monster!” 

“ Be silent; if I am to hear nothing but 
reproaches, I will shut thee up again.” 

“Do so! far better my dungeon than 
ip, * ngesneall 

master, incensed, seized the ball, 
and held it over the fair head of the child- 
like figure. It seemed to melt round her 
like a veil of silver tissue. As this faded 
and vanished, the maiden was gone ; and 
an indescribably delicious aroma of tea 
filled the apartment. 

‘The great Fo, who looks into all our 
hearts, saw the weakness of mine, and the 
wild conflict excited in my breast by the 
sight of the beautiful fairy. He sent me 
nosuccour. I grew absent and moody; I 
neglected my business. I was tortured b: 
an inflexible longing, which at lengt 
formed itself into a settled resolution. I 
watched my opportunity when Tim-li-tim 
had left home on a journey for some days. 
As soon as I could steal away unobserved, 
I hastened to the mysterious chamber. I 
took the bell in my trembling hands, rang 
it, and after the same sounds as before, the 
apparition stood before me. She gazed at 
me in visible astonishment. 

“ Who has called me?” said her musical 
voice. “I behold only a handsome youn 
man. Where is the green-nosed monster ?” 

“Think no more of him, fairest lady,” 
I replied. “Iam come to do you a service 
—to set you free! I will this instant, at 
your bidding, break the bell in which you 
are imprisonea.” 

She looked ‘at me with a melancholy 
smile. “ Alas! my friend,” she answered, 
“thy hand is powerless for my release. The 
spell can be broken only by him who is the 
author of my thraldom.” 
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Iwas grieved beyond measure to hear 
this. Nevertheless, thought I, a 
unable to give her freedom, I may yet do 
something to render her captivity less 
irksome. And I ventured to express this 

ope. 

After a pause, the fairy said, “I will 
trust thee, excellent youth, and speak 
openly; for thou hast been generous in 
offering aid to one of whom thou knewest 
no more than that she was unhappy. Know 
me now for one of those beings who are 
appointed to preside over the different 
beverages used by the human race. I am 
the youngest of four sisters. The eldest is 
a brunette, and has the ardent temperament 
bestowed by the burning skies under which 
she was born; she is passionate, but lively 
and entertaining, and on that account a 
favourite with the ladies. She presides 
over coffee. The second, to whom the care 
of the chocolate plant is committed, is the 
fairest and gentlest of all, but lacking the 
winning arts of the oldest is less prized, and 
often has to betake herself to the company 
of the old and dull. My third sister rules 
the delicious sherbet of the east; and seldom 
leaves the region where her infancy was 
passed. My department is the tea. Flat- 
terers tell me Iam the poet's friend, and 
that I unite the good qualities of my sisters, 
without their faults. Be that as it may, [ 
am satisfied with my domain. I have but 
one brother, a wild, headstrong young fel- 
low; he presides over wine, and we see him 
but seldom; for his mad humour has little 
communion with our gentle, feminine na- 
tures. Our oldest sister alone has some 
little influence over him. 

“My melancholy story is a short on> 
Many weary years have passed since I first 
revealed myself to man. I was floating in 
freedom and happiness over the bosom of 
earth, when my eyes fell on a tall and 
slender stripling, in whose countenance I 
read poetic fancy and feeling. It was the 
same dark, melancholy man thou hast seen. 
He was then owner of a small patrimony, 
which he endeavoured to render more valu- 
able by cultivation. But his success was 
small; for he was, like all poets, of an orga- 
nisation too delicate for gross manual 
labour. I loved him as I looked; I fixed 
my abode with him. I scattered my seeds 
of plenty over his little piece of ground; I 
made him wealthy and happy; the envy 
of all who knew of his unrivalled good 
fortune. I was careless who discovered 
our mutual attachment; alas! there lay my 
error. Tim-li-tim saw and envied our 
happiness. He was then only an artizan, 
and poor; but he knew how to acquire 
power over beings of my nature. By acci- 
dent he had become possessed of that volume 
of the Encyclopedia of Zoroaster, which 
treats of the fairies in China and Mongolia. 
He studied this, and availing himself of its 


science, constructed that magic bell, which 
is now my prison. No one except himself 
can set me free; and as it is through me he 
has risen to: prosperity, I have little hope 
that he will consent to release me, so long 
as it is for his interest to keep me in du- 
rance.” 

“ But can he not be compelled?” cried J, 
interested in the story. 

“Listen!” answered the fairy. “This 
may be done—by poisoning the tea in which 
he deals.” 

“ Poisoning the tea!” I repeated; “ how 
may that be?” — 

“ There is nothing easier,” said the child- 
like oy “T myself can do no harm to 
the t which is consecrated to me, and 
which I love so well, else I had long since 
destroyed the possession of my tormentor. 
He must do the mischief himself. Hast 
thou never observed a singular greenish 
light playing about his face?” 

I answered that I had indeed often no- 
ticed and wondered at it. 

“ That greenish glimmer is nothing less 
than a subtle poison, which pervades his 
whole system. He inherits it through his 
descent from an old metal king, who once 
reigned in China. The. legitimate descen- 
dants of this ancient monarch have gold 
and silver in their bodies; but those ‘sluan 
blood is tainted, or corrupted by vicious 
alliances, copper, iron, tin, and other infe- 
rior metals. My tormentor is baseborn, as 
were his ancestors; and the copper he de- 
rives from them mingling with his impure 
blood. has generated a bitter poison, which 
renders even his caresses baneful. His 
breath distils venom: his eyes invest objects 
with a sickly greenish hue; and his tears 

ison the ground on which they fall. Thou 

ast not failed to observe, wherever he 
works among the tea plants, how carefully 
he covers his hands and face, that no nox- 
ious breath may touch the precious leaves! 
—If thou couldst only manage, while the 
plants are in bloom, tomake him approach 
them without his mask! The subtle poison 
will quickly spread over the whole planta- 
tion. He can tind no help for what will 
ensue. Canst thou do this, he will be 
forced to set me at liberty.” 

“Tt shall be done, beautiful fairy!” I 
cried, resolved to devote myself to her 
service. 

Ere the moon had changed, I had re- 
deemed my promise. ‘lim-li-tim was one 
day at work in his plantation—the youn 

lants were in bloom. I came up behind 

im with stealthy step, threw myself sud- 
denly upon him, and tore the mask from 
his face, with the covering he always wore 
over his shoulders. He fell down among 
the plants, and T saw the white flowers 
close over his head. A di eable 
brassy odour diffused itself around the spot, 
and a greenish mist spread through the 
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air. The mandarin raised himself quickly, 
and felt for his handkerchief; but I had 
fled with that also. His and despair 
were indescribable; tears fell from his eyes, 
aud the ground drank the poisonous mois- 
ture. The deleterious influence diffused 
itself far and wide. The delicate blossoms 
and leaves imbibed it; and exhibited that 
— green colour, and that sharp metal- 
ic taste observable to this day in what is 
called green tea. 

Language would fail to depict the despair 
of Tim-li-tim, as he saw the mischief thus 
wrought. His plants immediately sank 
more than half in value; for nobody cared 
to drink his green tea. It was rumoured 
that the tea of the mandarin Tim-li-tim 
was poisoned. The unhappy man saw 
nothing but ruin and imprisonment, per- 
haps death, before him. In his extremity, 
as the fairy had foreseen, he promised her 
instant freedom if she would remove the 
curse. The lovely prisoner consented’ to 
undertake it. One bright moonlight night, 
the wide fields of his plantation might have 
been seen covered with a white veil, as of 
silvery mist. Under this dewy and shining 
covering, millions of little winged sprites 
were floating and at work. They hung on 
the white flowers and sucked the poison 
from their delicate cups. The greenish 
hue with which they had been tainted, 
grew paler and paler, but did not vanish 
entirely. The little sprites. performed 
their task so faithfully, sucking the poison, 
that some of them perished on the spot; 
others reeled away giddily and sick; in 
short, the work of restoration could be but 
half done. The mandarin, however, was 
obliged to keep his word; he broke the 
bell, and the liberated fairy returned to her 
former poet-love. Her blessing, as before, 
soon made his fields plentious; and the 
black tea that was sent forth to the world 
after the reunion of the pair, was pro- 
nounced the most delicious that had ever 
been tasted. But as this same world often 
prefers the piquant and unnatural even to 
the wholesome and genial—-it will not be 
wondered at that the wicked Tim-li-tim did 
not fall into bankruptcy. He found pur- 
chasers for his crops—who thought his 
deleterious green tea even more delightful 
than the fresh, innocent beverage blessed 
by the loving and-happy fairy.. All those, 
however, ose tastes were not vitiated, 
and who prized health and cheerfulness, 
adhered to the black tea, and found their 
reward in doing so. 

The chronicle further mentions, that the 
narrator of the above adventure escaped 
the wrath of the mandarin, and returned 
home, loaded with gifts from the grateful 
fairy. His sister, the belle with the long 
nail, was married. He often visited the tea 
merchant who was beloved by the fairy, 
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and witnessed his prosperity. The chro- 
nicle ends with a wish that all enemies of 
the Celestial Empire may drink nothing 
but green tes. 


The Gatherer. 

Mr, Watrer SHELLEY, whose most suc- 
cessful debut in Hamlet we chronicled a 
short time ago, apperred in the part of 
Macbeth on Wednesday the 18th instant, 
at the Theatre Royal in Ipswich ; and 
the Suffolk Chronicle of the 2ist, in noting 
his performance, in terms of high approba- 
tion, adds the following summary of its 
effects upon their judgment:—“ With res- 

ect to Mr. Shelley, we see no reason why 

e should not, in time, become as celebrated 
as Macready; possessing as he (Mr. S.) 
does, many natural advantages over that 
tragedian.”— Theatrical Journal. 

tures on Texas.—We perceive that 
Mr. Percy B. St. John, the author of the 
“'Trapper’s Bride,” has been induced by 
the committee of the Murylebone Literary 
Institution to leeture on Texas, with re- 
collections of personal adventure, As Mr. 
St. John lectures from personal experience, 
the course will be of great interest. The 
dates fixed are Monday, April 27th, and 
May 11th, and we believe any respectable 
person may obtain a ticket for one shilling, 
on personal application to the secretary, 
17, Edward-street, Purtman-square. — 
Hood’s Magazine. 








IMPROVEMENTS IN THE MIRROR. 

The proprietors having engaged as editor 
of this Pidvestablished oat, one of the 
most popular periodical writers of the day, 
hope in a short time to be able to place the 
Mirror in the high position it occupied 
not many years since, as an intermediary 
between the very cheap and the very dear 
periodicals. Several improvements are con- 
templated which will gradually deve- 
loped ; amongst others, careful and neat 
notices of the drama and music, more par- 
ticularly of the highly intellectual drama. 

All communications for the editor to be 
addressed, care of Messrs. Hayward and 
Adams, 48, Paternoster Row, London. 





New vol. of Percy St. John’s Indian Tales. Now 
ready, price 3s. 6d. each, Series One and Two, 
“THe Trarrer’s Batpe” and ‘THe En- 
CHANTED Rock.” “ Spirited pictures of Indian 
life, in the delineation of which Mr. St. John is 
so pecaliarly happy. His rambles amidst the 
scenery he so graphically describes, and his ac- 
quairtance with the Indian tribes, enable him to 
give his narratives that air of truth which forms 
the charm of all this writer’s productions.”— 
Westminster Review. In the press, price 3s. 6d., 
“A LeGEND or Pipg Stone Quarry.” 
ag Hayward and Adam, 48, Paternoster- 

Ww. 
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